BOSWELL S LIFE OF JOHNSON
loves to have things which please the palate put in their way,
without trouble or preparation.' Such was his attention to the
minutiae of life and manners.
He thus characterised the [third] Duke of Devonshire,
grandfather of the present representative of that very
respectable family: 'He was not a man of superiour abilities,
but he was a man strictly faithful to his word. If, for instance,
he had promised you an acorn, and none had grown that
year in his woods, he would not have contented himself with
that excuse; he would have sent to Denmark for it,'
During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson seemed to
be more uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than I had al-
most ever seen him. He was prompt on great occasions and
on small. Taylor, who praised every thing of his own to
excess; in short, 'whose geese were all swans/ as the proverb
says, expatiated on the excellence of his bull-dog, which, he
told us, was 'perfectly well shaped.5 Johnson, after examin-
ing the animal attentively, thus repressed the vain-glory of
our host: - *No, Sir, he is not well shaped; for there is not
the quick transition from the thickness of the fore-part, to
the tenuity - the thin part - behind, which a bull-dog ought
to have.' This tenuity was the only hard word that I heard
him use during this interview, and it will be observed, he
instantly put another expression in its place. Taylor said, a
small bull-dog was as good as a large one. JOHNSON. *No,
Sir; for, in proportion to his size, he has strength : and your
argument would prove, that a good bull-dog may be as small
as a mouse.' It was amazing how he entered with perspicuity
and keenness upon every thing that occurred in conversa-
tion. Most men, whom I know, would no more think of dis-
cussing a question about a bull-dog, than of attacking a bull.
One morning after breakfast, when the sun shone bright,
we walked out together, and 'pored' for some time with
placid indolence upon an artificial water-fall, which Dr Tay-
lor had made by building a strong dyke of stone across the
river behind his garden. It was now somewhat obstructed by
branches of trees and other rubbish, which had come down
the river, and settled close to it. Johnson, partly from a de-
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